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OK COMPUTER 


Everything is fine... at least 
for Big Tech. 

BY VERONICA IRWIN 
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Cover art for paperback copy of Frank Herbert’s ‘Dune.’ 


Dune’ Scrolling 


IKE SO MANY of us sci-fi and fantasy fans, I was inspired to revisit 
Dune — Frank Herbert’s seminal work of speculative fiction — after 
seeing the star-studded trailer for the novel’s latest big-screen adap- 
tation, which dropped earlier this year. 
Recognized as an achievement in world building, the core trilogy is rife 
with engrossing palace intrigue, imaginative future technologies, and plen- 
ty of philosophical ruminations upon human nature, religion, and science. 

Herbert, who worked as a writer and editor for our sister paper, the 
San Francisco Examiner, and who penned much of Dune while living in 
Potrero Hill, sets his story far into the future. Humanity has colonized 
the universe; interstellar travel is achieved through the union of massive, 
powerful machines, and their specially evolved prescient operators; and 
digital technology — so far as it is allowed to exist — remains extremely 
limited: shortwave radio, hovering lights, and the instrument clusters of 
flying crafts are often observed, but computers and computer screens are 
conspicuously absent. 

That’s thanks to The Butlerian Jihad. By the time the story begins, the 
great struggle between the human race and artificial intelligence has long 
since ended. In its wake, a simple commandment, printed in every copy 
of The Orange Catholic Bible, reads: Thou shalt not make a machine in the 
likeness of a human mind. 

In 2020 — even before the onset of the pandemic, the movement 
against state violence, and an extremely divisive election — I think most of 
us could agree that our lives had become cluttered with information. Our 
handsets keep us perpetually tethered to news feeds, social media streams, 
and dank memes. Even when our phones remain in our pockets, screens 
assail us at every turn: they hang over public squares, stare out at us from 
storefronts, and even serve us advertisements while we pump gas. 

Artificial intelligence, as we know it, is still in its infancy. But it’s growing 
stronger — and more helpful... and more insidious — by the day. It can in- 
crease our efficiency at work and even combat COVID-19. But it can also spy 
on us, drive us deeper into our filter bubbles, and fool us into thinking we are 
interacting with a human, when in reality, we are dealing with a machine. 

In this week’s issue, we take a look at where we are and consider where 
we came from. A little over a decade ago, San Francisco was recovering 
from a recession. The Dot-Com bubble, with its browser wars and the Pets. 
com debacle, was a fading memory, and a new crop of fresh-faced college 
graduates were flocking to the city reciting incantations like “Think Differ- 
ent’ and “Don't Be Evil.” 

More than 10 years on, we can see where all that hoodie-wearing, open 
floor plan-touting, kegerator-in-the-office-having enthusiasm has gotten 
us. Spoiler alert: it’s hard to say that it’s made the world an objectively bet- 
ter place, but it sure has made a lot of money. 
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— Nick Veronin, Editor 
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OVID-19 has put everyone in a bind and our local merchants 
are hurting. Businesses are closing and those left standing are 
reshaping their business models by shifting to curbside pick-up 
or delivery service. Restaurants that were once consistently at 
capacity, are only operating at 25% capacity as they adhere to public 
health orders and some are struggling to even reach that level. 

The San Francisco business community deserves more options 
and support of how to evolve and stay resilient during this crisis and 
into the future. A couple of months ago, I read about Cruise auton- 
omous vehicles (AVs) and their amazing delivery partnership with 
our local food banks. We're excited about the possibilities that AVs 
could unlock. 

AVs have the potential to serve as a lifeline for many of our local 
merchants. They can benefit small businesses by helping local mer- 
chants retain existing customers via a reliable delivery service and 
by attracting new consumers via a safe and equitable transportation 
service provided across the city. In light of the public transit reduc- 
tions caused by COVID-19, AVs can also serve as a major benefit for 
retail and service workers who begin or end shifts between midnight 
and 5AM when transit options are even more limited. 

That is why I was so excited to see incredible progress happening. 
Recently, Cruise was granted their driverless testing permit by the 
California DMV. That decision gets us one step closer towards mak- 
ing this idea a possibility. 


— Vas Kiniris 
Small Business Advocate 
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I used to skip class — 


to smoke weed, now 
they got courses in it. 


The art for this one. 


— Dean Preston, 
SF Supervisor 
— @brainsinthedrain 
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Pretty fair overview of SF's PICK FOR SEN ATE? 
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factional divide by @urben- en EE 
schneider, not mythologizing 


Barbara Lee would be an 
either side. 


amazing pick for this vacancy. 
She has been consistent on 
her progressive ideas and has 
fought for our community of 
the East Bay. Iam concerned 
with Ms. Lee’s ability to win 
a state wide election once the 
seat is up for re-election due 
to the deep red parts of the 
State but we can cross that 
bridge once we get to it. Bar- 
bara Lee for the Senate! 


— Scott Feeney 
@graue 


This is a pretty on-the-nose 
summary, best I’ve seen and 
the least partisan, explaining 
the Moderate vs Progressive 
divide in SF and how crazy 
politicized land use is. 


—Darrell Owens — Julio Gil 


@IDoThe Thinking 
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PSYCHEDELIC ADVOCATES 
EYE SF REFORM 
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Rare gem in@SFWeekly re- 
portage, a story on @Decrim- 
Nature. Use of entheogenic 
plants and fungi should not 
be a criminal offense. @SF- 
GreenParty agrees #DecrimSF 
but will @chesaboudin? 


—Mike Murphy 
@MMSFOceanBeach 





WILL SF BAN SMOKING 
IN APARTMENTS? 
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Smoking cigarettes 

is already banned 

in apartment building 
common areas, and 
landlords can ban it in 
apartments, this is all about 
weed and vaping. 


— Kirsten Kruse 


I love being micromanaged 


— Thai Xuan Nguyen 





Iam 100% for a cigarette ban 
in all buildings. It’s absurd 
the ban doesn't already exist. 


— Alin 
@SFAlin7 


KAMALA HARRIS IS OUR 

OAKLAND-BORN VP-ELECT 
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You the bomb Kamala... 


so good to feel you can 
trust again! 


= — Victoria Bedford 
@vjb2sfo 
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HAT HAPPENS when 
a President loses his 
or her re-election but 
refuses to concede? 





— Joe, Tiburon 


DEAR JOE, 

This is a great question. Our entire 
government runs on the honor sys- 
term. Yes, we have laws, but we simply 
trust that our leaders and elected 
officials will honor and abide by those 
requirements and traditions. 

Our first President was George 
Washington. After he served as Pres- 
ident another election was held, an- 
other President was elected and there 
was a peaceful transition of power. 
He voluntarily gave the power of the 
Presidency to his successor, John 
Adams. At the time, King George II 


Whatit Trump Refuses 
toConcede the Election? 


of Great Britain said that if Washing- 
ton did in fact voluntarily give up the 
Presidency that he would be viewed 
as the greatest man alive. Why? 

Up until that point in Western 
history such a democratic, peaceful 
transfer of power had simply never 
happened before, it had almost never 
even been contemplated. Power had 
been gained and lost by kings and 
conquerors through wars. Voluntarily 
giving up near dictatorial power sim- 
ply was not a part of human nature 
in the late 1700s or during any time 
before. Back then, citizens were 
meant to be ruled. They certainly 
were not meant to participate in their 
own governance and were certainly 
not meant to participate in choosing 
their own leaders. 

In forming the structure of its gov- 
ernment through the Constitution, 
the United States of America chose 
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a different path. Government of the 
people, by the people, for the people. 
Although at that time, “the people” 
participating in our government 
and its selection were, by definition, 
white men who owned property as 
well as, for many of them, slaves. The 
crucial component to our govern- 
mental structure being that every 
four years the citizenry would vote 
to elect a new President or vote to re- 
elect a current President and if there 
were a new President elected, the 
current President would accept the 
results of the election and vacate the 
office voluntarily, reflecting the will 
of the people. 

What if a current President does 
not accept the will of the voters and 
does not give up power voluntarily? 

These actions break with the 
honor system that has been in place 
through 44 Presidents over almost 
250 years — an honor system to 
which every United States President 
before Trump has adhered. ‘This is a 
fracturing of one of the most sacred 
principles of American democracy. 

Our honor system requires faith 
in our laws and traditions, both by 
our citizenry and on the part of our 
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leaders. One such tradition is a con- 
cession speech or acknowledgement. 
John McCain conceded in 2008. Mitt 
Romney conceded in 2012. John 
Kerry conceded in 2004, and on and 
on all the way back to the time of 
George Washington. 

There also has to be faith in voting 
as well as in our elections and their 
outcomes after the votes are counted. 
None of these traditions are being 
honored at present. President Trump 
is actively calling these traditions 
into question, ignoring them and/or 
actively refuting them. None of this 
has ever happened before. These are 
all lines that have never been crossed 
before now. The effect is to cast doubt 
on our entire system of democracy, to 
further erode the trust of the citizen- 
ry in our government, and to open 
the door for those who already wish 
to question the legitimacy of a Joe 
Biden Presidency. 

However, there is at least one 
safeguard in place to combat what is 
happening right now and to ensure 
a peaceful and orderly transition of 
power. It is found within the 20th 
Amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States, which governs the 


length of Presidential terms. Each 
four year term of President ends at 
noon on July 20 of the year following 
a Presidential election. As of noon on 
January 20, 2021 Donald J. Trump 
will no longer be President of the 
United States of America, regardless 
of whether he concedes or not. That 
date, as defined by the 20th Amend- 
ment marks the end of his first term 
as President. 

In accordance with Article II, 
Section I of The U.S. Constitution, 
establishing the Electoral College 
and its governance of our selection 
of Presidents, having received a ma- 
jority of votes in the Electoral College 
Joe Biden is now President-Elect and 
that same date and time, noon on 
January 20, 2021, marks the begin- 
ning of his first term as President of 
the United States of America. 

— Christopher B. Dolan & 
Matthew D. Gramly 


Christopher B. Dolan is the owner of the Dolan 
Law Firm. His column appears as sponsored 
content. Jeremy M. Jessup is a Senior Trial 
Attorney based in our San Francisco office. 

© help@dolanlawfirm.com. 
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WOODFORD 
RESERVE 


Bourbon or Rye 
750 ml 


$34.99 


$2.49 








ROTH 
Cabernet 


Sauvignon 
750 ml 
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CLOVER SONOMA 


Egg Nog 
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DISEASE THINKING 


The pandemic is teaching computer scientists new lessons about Al. 


Will COVID-19 push us into a golden age of Al 
orleadtoasurveillance state? BYHANNAHHOLZER 


ACK IN JANUARY, three of 

the most searched-for items 

on Amazon were iPhone cases, 

wireless earbuds and Apple 
watches. Then, in just a month’s 
time, coronavirus-related searches 
suddenly dominated the website’s 
Top 10 search terms. By Feb. 25, 
the most sought after items in Italy, 
Spain, France, Canada and the U.S. 
were face masks, hand sanitizer, 
and disinfectant. 

Shopping habits changed almost 
overnight — as of June, Ameri- 
cans browsing on Amazon were 
searching for coronavirus-related 
products over half of the time. The 
unexpected surge in these searches 
and purchases worked in Amazon’s 
favor. Despite initially anticipating 
a loss, the tech giant doubled its 
profits, raking in $5.2 billion in 
the second quarter, as compared to 
$2.6 billion over the same period 
last year. 

Although plenty of tech companies 
have done remarkably well during the 
pandemic, the tech world’s Artificial 
Intelligence models have, in some 
cases, struggled to keep up. 

One article in MIT Technology 


Review detailed the case of a sauce 
and condiment supply company 
whose automated inventory man- 
agement system was effectively 
broken after bulk orders threw off 
its predictive algorithms. 

Kevin Lyman, the CEO of the 
San Francisco-based radiology Al 
company Enlitic, said because Al is 
primarily learning from historical 
data, it comes as no surprise that an 
event as unexpected and remarkable 
as a pandemic would cause this tech- 
nology to malfunction. 

“We might think AI is really clev- 
er or really smart, [but] in reality no 
Al is a genius,” Lyman says. “They’re 
all savants — meaning that if it is 
a genius, it’s a genius at one very 
narrow, specific thing and if all you 
did was turn its input upside down, 
it would completely break.” 

Enlitic itself, which develops 
clinical applications of AI primarily 
for radiology, has not encountered 
any pandemic-related hiccups in 
its own technology. This is in part 
because healthcare data doesn’t 
come in real time, and also partly 
because Al is not yet prevalent 
within the industry, meaning there 
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aren't that many existing health 
trends that could be thrown off. 

Even before the pandemic, other 
tech companies had already devel- 
oped safeguards to limit the extent 
to which external crises were able 
to affect or damage their AI. 

After observing a radical shift 
in online behavior following the 
death of Nelson Mandela, the San 
Francisco-based tech company 
Quantcast, which uses AI for online 
advertising, launched “The Mandela 
Project.” Quantcast’s Chief Tech- 
nology Officer Peter Day explained 
that under this project, the com- 
pany changed how often their ma- 
chine learning models were being 
trained and it also chose to priori- 
tize recent events in training. 

Day says the same dramatic 
shifts in consumer behavior have 
also occurred after storms and 
natural disasters or major political 
events, like Brexit. 

While Quantcast’s AI technology 
has not been thrown off by the 
pandemic, Day did say that making 
future predictions based on pat- 
terns and data trends discovered 
by their models requires a bit more 
human hand-holding these days. 

For example, several weeks into 
the pandemic, Quantcast observed 
a massive increase in the number 
of Americans doing research into 
new automobiles. At first, this in- 
crease didn’t make sense, Day says, 
given that travel was dwindling 
during shelter-in-place. But after 
Quantcast presented the informa- 
tion to a large automobile manu- 
facturer and learned about the car 
deals the company was putting on, 
the sudden uptick checked out. 


TECH RENAISSANCE 


While the pandemic has illuminat- 
ed the limitations and fragility of 
Al technology, individuals in the 
tech world believe the pandemic 
might ultimately work to Al’s ad- 
vantage. Some have even ventured 
to say that the COVID-19 pandem- 
ic might be responsible for leading 
us into a “golden age” of AI. 

Last year, the results of an 
emerging technology survey con- 
ducted by the publishing company 
RELX and given to over 1,000 se- 
nior executives seemed to confirm 
the belief that Artificial Intelligence 





had already begun to enter its 
golden age. Ninety-three percent of 
respondents said Al, deep learning, 
and machine learning were already 
helping their businesses. 

Lyman, however, believes we’re 
not quite there yet. 

“We're not currently in the gold- 
en age of Al,” he says. “[But] we 
need to be.” 

While Lyman believes we were 
already on the right path, he says 
the coronavirus pandemic is the 
necessary push forward. 

Notably, AI and machine learn- 
ing technologies have already prov- 
en useful in combating the current 
pandemic. Using its Al-driven 
algorithm to detect and report 
outbreaks of infectious diseases in 
places around the world, the Ca- 
nadian software company BlueDot 
alerted its customers to the first 
signs of the coronavirus outbreak 
in Wuhan, China on Dec. 31, 2019 
— more than a week before the 
World Health Organization noti- 
fied the public. 

Al is currently being used to find 
a coronavirus vaccine; it has been 
used to identify common risk fac- 
tors related to COVID-19 deaths 
and to identify the combination of 
symptoms most likely to indicate a 
COVID infection. 

Back in April, the San Ma- 
teo-based AI and healthcare-first 
company Lumiata invited scien- 
tists from around the world to 
compete in a COVID-19 Global 
AI Hackathon. Participants were 
asked to develop solutions that 
could help with the pandemic. In 
response, the company received 
just under 60 submissions from 
around the world. 

Jessica McCarthy, the vice presi- 
dent of marketing for Lumiata, said 
the company considered the hack- 
athon a success, in part because 
it afforded the company new and 
perhaps previously unconsidered 
options and opportunities to fight 
the pandemic. Following the event, 
Lumiata developed models meant 
to determine the prevalence of 
COVID, the likelihood of developing 
COVID and the resources needed to 
support the COVID effort. 

McCarthy believes the pandemic 
will have a profound impact on AI. 

“Our ability to predict the un- 
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COVID-19 is Changing Artificial Intelligence 





predictable will get better,” she 
says. ‘Now we have data that 
shows what it looks like leading up 
to a pandemic and we can use that 
to make our artificial intelligence 
models smarter.” 

From a health care perspective, 
Lyman says he believes that in the 
future, health systems, and health 
providers will be more inclined to 
revamp their existing infrastruc- 
ture and invest in emerging tech. 

“Eventually, the ambulance 
bringing you to the hospital is go- 
ing to be self-driving,” Lyman says. 
“Eventually, a person having a heart 
attack on the street is going to have 
some drone fly over to them and 
drop a defibrillator to bring them 
back up. I don’t see that this has 
necessarily changed things as much 
as accelerated things.” 

For their part, both Lyman and 
McCarthy underscored their belief 
that AI is not meant to replace 
health professionals, rather it’s 
meant as an additive tool. 

“Why would we want to elimi- 
nate the person if a joint system of 
human and Al is almost certainly 
going to do better than either one 
of those would have done alone?” 
Lyman says. 

In addition, Lyman acknowledges 
that patients just feel better know- 
ing there is another human present 
“because humans have empathy 
and that empathy can make a huge 
difference.” Enlitic, which does not 
consider itself as strictly a tech 
company, uses the tagline: “Where 
intelligence meets empathy.” 

Though AI has had an impact on 
the current pandemic, Lyman be- 
lieves the critical take-away is “the 
recognition that we should have 
invested in Al five years ago.” 

“We've seen, on our side, a lot 
more governments coming to us to 
invest in this technology because 
they want to have that around for 
the next time that they need it,” 
he says. 

Moving forward, some in the 
tech world, including Lyman, be- 
lieve that future AI equipped with 
COVID-19-informed data sets will 
be able to predict or even prevent 
the next pandemic. 

“Five years from now, I would 
put my money on AI easily being 
the thing that discovers the vac- 
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cine for whatever the next problem 
is, and [it] will probably be the 
go-to for most problems of that 
nature,’ Lyman says. 

Not everyone agrees with this as- 
sessment, however. In a March arti- 
cle, MIT Technology Review senior 
editor Will Douglas Heaven wrote 
that AI will likely help with future 
outbreak prediction, diagnosis and 
treatment, but even that will re- 
quire significant trade-offs, like the 
sharing of even more personal data 
with companies and governments. 

Ultimately, Heaven says the 
belief that AI is a “powerful new 
weapon against diseases” is “only 
partially true,” adding, “the hype 
outstrips the reality.” 


THE GOLDEN AGE? 


If a golden age is all about utility, 
then we're already in it — at least 
according to Day. Pointing to ex- 
amples like automated spam filters 
employed by email services and 
recommendation algorithms for 
shows on Netflix or posts on social 
media platforms, Day says AI is al- 
ready having immense impacts and 
it’s bound to continue progressing. 

But Day is also a realist anda 
self-described “big believer” in 
the hype curve — the idea that as 
emerging technologies gain visi- 
bility, they are met with inflated 
expectations, followed by a period 
of deflated disillusionment before 
a final plateau of productivity. 

Day’s company, Quantcast, is old 
by Silicon Valley standards. Found- 
ed in 2006, it’s considered one of 
the first “big data” companies. And 
over the past 14 years, Day has ob- 
served the rapid improvements in 
Al technology. 

“When we first started, [...] 
keeping up with the amount of 
data required a lot of innovation,” 
Day said. “Gradually, as cloud com- 
puting has become a thing, all of a 
sudden we're able to have compute 
power we could never have imag- 
ined just a few years ago.” 

Even at its founding, Day says 
Quantcast has always taken seri- 
ously issues associated with data 
privacy. Quantcast has partnered 
with the Interactive Advertising 
Bureau to roll out consent man- 
agement tools and the ability for 
users to opt-out when needed. 

“Getting that balance right be- 
tween utility, access to content and 
privacy is something that we don’t 
think there’s enough understand- 
ing of,” Day says. 

The AI Now Institute at New York 


University was founded, in part, to 
explore this very dilemma. Started 
in 2017, AI Now studies the social 
implications of artificial intelligence. 

Meredith Whittaker is a 
co-founder of AI Now and the 
Minderoo research professor at 
NYU. When it comes to the idea of 
a so-called golden age of AI, Whit- 
taker has a considerable number of 
questions and concerns. 

“T think we need to step back and 
ask: Golden age for whom? How do 
we define a golden age?” Whittaker 
says. “Are they talking about hypo- 
thetical benevolent uses of AI that 
are not the uses we see commonly 
employed? Or are they talking 
about an increase in profits and an 
increase in share prices?” 

Answering her own question, 
Whittaker pointed to the billions 
of dollars of profit raked in by 
Amazon and its CEO Jeff Bezos 
during the pandemic. On the 
flipside, Amazon has deployed 
employee tracking in warehouses; 
nearly 20,000 Amazon workers in 
the U.S. have tested positive for 
COVID; the company has been 
fined by OSHA for violating coro- 
navirus safety measures and, as 
of May, there were eight known 
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Amazon warehouse worker deaths 


related to COVID-19. 

In his March column entitled 
“Coronavirus Will Finally Give 
Artificial Intelligence Its Moment,” 
Bloomberg opinion writer Tae Kim 
argues that the new norm of re- 
mote work poses a unique oppor- 
tunity for companies to centralize 
their corporate data in the cloud in 
order to then develop AI technol- 
ogies. Kim writes that this could 
lead to “a pivotal moment for the 
future of innovation.” 

Whittaker, however, believes that 
more remote work does not neces- 
sarily mean more data in the cloud, 
it means more worker surveillance. 

“What are we mining that data 
to understand? We're going to un- 
derstand people’s use of their com- 
puters to do white collar, at-home 
work during times of extreme 
duress,” she says. 

Ultimately, the very idea of a 
golden age of AI doesn’t sound 
legitimate to Whittaker, it sounds 
like marketing. 

“It’s very important to brush 
away some of that hype and ask 
some of those fundamental ques- 
tions before we begin using flowery 
rhetoric like ‘golden age,” she says. 


THE Al DILEMMA 


In The Social Dilemma, the popular 
Netflix documentary released ear- 
lier this year that explores the dark 
side of social networking, Ameri- 
can ethicist and computer scientist 
Tristan Harris declares that Al 
“already runs today’s world.” 
Several tech experts who appear 
in the film, including individuals 
formerly employed by Insta- 
gram and Facebook, talk about 
predictive and recommendation 
algorithms and machine learning 
models as if these technologies 
were autonomous beings. Sandy 
Parakilas, a former operations 
manager with Facebook, believes 
we have lost control of these sys- 
tems. 
“They’re controlling us more than 
we re controlling them,” he says. 
Whittaker objects to the char- 
acterization that AI is running our 
lives, but she does believe that Al 
systems — and, more specifically, 
the tech companies that produce 
and develop AI systems — have “ex- 
traordinary” influence over our lives. 
“It’s always the police using AI, it’s 
never the counter-police protestors; 
it’s always ICE using AI, it’s not im- 
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migrants trying to live their lives,” 
Whittaker says. “We need to look 

at the power imbalances that are 
encoded in who gets to use AI and 
who's subject to AI use and we need 
to peel away the hype around AI be- 
ing a kind of stand-alone technology 
that makes its own decisions.” 

At its most basic level, machine 
learning is just finding patterns in 
data. And the machine, Day says, 
is limited in its understanding 
— meaning, if you tell a machine 
learning algorithm to optimize 
what’s keeping users on a news 
feed, it’s going to do just that and 
“it’s not going to care about the 
‘why’ or the unintended conse- 
quences,” he says. 

“It’s up to humans, as with all 
technology, to be wise about how 
they utilize that,” Day says. “All 
technologies can be applied toward 
unintended consequences, and | 
always advise people to keep an 
eye on that, to think deeply about 
that and get away from believing 
your own hypes.” 


Hannah Holzer is an SF Weekly contributor 
covering news and culture. 
© @hannahrholzer 
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The robots at Addressable, a San Francisco tech company, are hard at work hand writing letters. 


Artificial intelligence can help automate routine communications, but what do 
we lose when computers handle our most intimate interactions? BYHANNAH HOLZER 


F YOU FIND yourself pressed 

for time but needing to quit your 

job, text your mom, or break up 

with your girlfriend, don’t pan- 
ic — there’s an app for that. One 
download can help you send off 
a message of resignation, remind 
your girlfriend that you love her, or 
end your relationship entirely. 

While the aforementioned apps 
may seem like something dreamed 
up in the writers room of HBO’s 
Silicon Valley, at bottom they aren't 
that different from Siri’s text dicta- 
tion feature or Gmail’s autofill and 
predictive text. They are tools aimed 
at increasing our efficiency — or at 
least helping us feel like we are. 

While responding to emails, Gmail 
recommends three options for wrap- 
ping up the conversation: “Thank 
you!” “Thanks so much!” “Best of luck 
to you too!” Simply clicking on one 
of these options instead of typing it 
out feels quicker, even if it actually 
isn't. Ultimately, these tools aim to 
expedite communication without 
sacrificing authenticity. 

Yet other technologies are trying 
to go one step further by simulating 


the authenticity of the human touch. 
The developers of BroApp and Mo- 
mApp, for instance, promise users a 
way to “outsource their relationships’ 
by sending automated text messages 
to their moms and girlfriends. 

While an out-of-office reply feels 
like a common courtesy, by swap- 
ping the professional for the per- 
sonal it suddenly feels like we are 
doing something far more weaselly. 

According to Irina Raicu, the In- 
ternet Ethics Program Director for 
Santa Clara University’s Markkula 
Center for Applied Ethics, while 
some might see apps like these 
as mere tools of expediency, they 
raise legitimate moral questions. 

“If you create automated notifi- 
cations to say ‘I love you’ to your 
partner, you're still not doing the 
actual work of paying attention,” 
Raicu says. 

Even if that doesn’t bother you, 
the other issue is whether these 
apps really work. Guardian writer 
Stuart Heritage tested out a few 
back in 2014 and found that, 
for the most part, the resulting 
messages sounded unnatural and 
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corny. The message generated by 
the Breakup Text App read, in 
part, “We're like that. A poltergeist 
love. And I need an exorcism.” 


TRICK OR TURING 


While these apps might not be 
fooling anyone, there are other 
companies that are simulating 
authentic communication much 
more successfully — and in a far 
more natural voice. 

Take, for instance, Google’s Du- 
plex platform, which uses artificial 
intelligence to help people schedule 
appointments. Duplex’s AI was nov- 
el because it attempted to mimic the 
human voice, going so far as to in- 
clude human-like “ums” and “uhhs.” 

Though Duplex might have 
been an attempt by its creators to 
humanize technology, the ethical 
dilemmas raised by the premise of 
the software resulted in significant 
criticism. Tech critic and Univer- 
sity of North Carolina professor 
Zeynep Tufekci called the product 
“horrifying” on Twitter. 

“As digital technologies become 
better at doing human things, the 
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focus has to be on how to protect 
humans, how to delineate humans 
and machines, and how to create 
reliable signals of each,” Tufekci 
tweeted when the product was re- 
leased in 2018. “This is straight up, 
[deliberate] deception. Not okay.” 

In response, Google said Duplex 
would notify the person at the 
other end of the call that they were 
interacting with Al. 

Given the backlash to Duplex, 
Raicu says she is surprised there 
are still companies creating and 
selling products that are intended 
to deceive others. 

“T don’t think the public appetite 
for being tricked by technology has 
changed since then,” she says. 

Indeed, people generally don’t 
like being tricked. Data ethicist 
Laura Norén, the vice president 
of privacy and trust for Obsidian 
Security who has an expertise in 
sociology, says the idea of an Al 
posing as genuine human might 
reasonably make us feel squeamish. 
And that’s because lying and hypoc- 
risy incites a stronger emotional re- 
sponse than almost anything else. 

“It doesn’t matter who you talk 
to, [hypocrisy] really, really bothers 
them,” Norén says. “That’s probably 
why you look at this and think, 
‘This just doesn’t sit right with me.” 

Yet trickery in the tech world 
is nothing new. In the 1950s, En- 
glish scientist Alan Turing created 
the famous Turing test, meant to 
assess whether a machine could 
exhibit behavior indistinguishable 
from that of a human. 

Norén sees the use of trickery 
in the modern tech world as an at- 
tempt to mimic the human touch. 
Tesla’s self-driving cars and the 
emergence of deepfakes are exam- 
ples of AI that can imitate human 
behaviors extremely well. 

And in terms of the ability of 
AI to mimic human communica- 
tion systems, Norén says “we're 
already there.” 

But automated communication 
tools that use deception might be 
more harmful than helpful, ac- 
cording to Raicu’s colleague Brian 
Green, the director of Technology 
Ethics at the Markkula Center. 

“You're tricking the person 
who's getting the message and, at 
the same time, the person who set 
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this up is training themselves to be 
callous toward others,” Green says. 


A FLEETING ILLUSION 
People like Chris Tosswill who de- 
velop automated communication 
tools see their work differently. 
Tosswill, not unlike a real-life 
George Oscar Bluth, says he prefers 
to characterize tools like Duplex as 
an “illusion” rather than a trick. 

“At the scale they’re operating at, 
they can’t answer a human call, but 
they want someone to still feel com- 
fortable going through the system,” 
Tosswill says of systems like Duplex. 
“The intent is always important. If 
you can create a connection, espe- 
cially when you're talking about your 
customers or your clients, having a 
warmer, higher caliber communica- 
tion is always better.” 

Tosswill is the CEO and 
co-founder of Addressable, a Los 
Angeles and San Francisco-based 
company that uses robot technolo- 
gy to compose handwritten letters. 
Here’s how it works: Clients write 
and submit their own message and 
then Addressable’s robots hold an 
actual ballpoint pen and write the 
letter in very much the same man- 
ner a human would. 

Addressable has previously as- 
sisted with everything from event 
invitations and thank you letters 
to mass mailing for businesses. 

There is a strategy involved. 
Tosswill explains that the snappy, 
clickbait content of a marketing 
email, for instance, would perform 
poorly if it were handwritten. So 
while the handwritten component 
might get someone to open up a 
piece of mail instead of toss it out, 
Tosswill says the actual message 
has to be thoughtfully crafted for 
the letter to be successful — and 
Addressable’s staff can provide its 
clients with guidance on how to 
write a meaningful note. 

The technology also includes a 
feature reminiscent of Duplex’s 
“ums” and uhs,” as it is pro- 
grammed to make small imperfec- 
tions, like ink skips. “You get an 
effect that has all the same quali- 
ties as if you'd written it yourself,” 
Tosswill says. 

Notably, recipients are never 
informed that Addressable — or its 
handwriting robots — have played a 


role in creating the mail they are re- 
ceiving. Responding to this, Tosswill 
says the robot’s handwriting is not 
what forges the connection between 
the sender and receiver. Rather, the 
connection lies in the message. 

Tosswill sees Addressable as 
helping other companies spend 
more time doing the work they 
want to be doing. For instance, 
Addressable has written thank-you 
letters to donors of nonprofits 
which, in turn, has allowed these 
organizations to dedicate more 
time to their main missions. 

Addressable’s primary client 
base, however, is in the real estate 
industry. Real estate agents rely 
heavily on postcard marketing, 
classified as “Every Door Direct 
Mail,” a kind of targeted adver- 
tising. “It’s literally spam mail,” 
Tosswill says. There’s no individual 
personalization. 

“In this digital age, everything 
has become mass mailed, form-let- 
tered and not super personal, 
and the goal of Addressable is to 
give communications more of a 
warmth,” Tosswill says. “The hand- 
writing is interesting and it gets 
people to engage.” 

This focus on individually per- 
sonalized mass mail represents 
a broader shift in the world of 
modern automated communica- 
tion. According to one scholarly 
article from Oxford Handbooks 
Online that looked at mobile 
communication, algorithms that 
better customize and personalize 
mass communication are being 
vigorously pursued by the mobile 
communications industry. 

Norén sees this as another 
way of “making intimacy serve 
capitalism.” Personalization and 
relationship-building is an age-old 
idea in the world of sales. But in 
the digital age, it isn’t particularly 
surprising that this strategy is 
moving online. 


TECHLASH 


What gives tech ethicists cause for 
concern, however, is the idea of ex- 
ploiting intimacy on a mass scale. 
“T can’t imagine that people re- 
ceiving these automated responses 
would feel good if they understood 
what they were,” Raicu says. “If 
you get to the point where you 
don’t know whether someone re- 
ally wrote to you or not, whether 
there’s a person behind that ora 
bot, think about how you would 
approach communication.” 
Addressable’s staff is conscious 
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of the company’s ethics. For in- 
stance, the company’s handwriting 
technology has not ventured into 
the realm of politics. 

Generally speaking, Tosswill said 
he believes ethics in technology is 
important, adding that there are 
both positive and negative uses of 
any technology, so it’s important 
for the founder of any company to 
be conscious of its uses. 

And in recent years, there has 
been a push for tech companies to 
be more conscientious of the ethi- 
cal impacts of their work. This was 
mainly driven by pressure from me- 
dia outlets and consumers as part 
of what was deemed the “techlash.” 

“Before, all the tech companies 
were good guys, [then] suddenly 
the media were covering only 
the bad aspects of tech,” Raicu 
says, explaining that the techlash 
among consumers resulted from 
this critical coverage as well asa 
better understanding of how their 
data was being used. 

Demands for greater consideration 
of ethics became more relevant after 
the 2016 election, Green says, when 
people realized that social media 
wasn't just a game. “It’s something 
that affects the real world,” he says. 

The techlash is still playing out, but 
some think the COVID-19 pandemic 
might mark a turning point. Social 
media companies like Facebook, 
Twitter, YouTube and TikTok have all 
taken a more active role in combat- 
ting the spread of disinformation on 
their platforms. Yet others say even 
more needs to be done in the form of 
government regulation. 

Santa Clara University’s Mark- 
kula Center sets out to help tech 
companies put the concept of tech 
ethics into practice. They have free 
technology ethics materials on 
their website, and previously, the 
center has accepted invitations 
from tech companies to lead in-per- 
son ethics training workshops. 

Raicu believes tech companies 
have latched onto the idea of using 
ethical responsibility to guide de- 
cision making to differing extents. 
But it’s still early, Raicu says, and 
every tech company has to figure 
out their own way of incorporating 
ethics into their model. 

When it comes to ethical concerns 
over Addressable’s product, Tosswill 
acknowledges that the premise of 
his company has yielded mixed reac- 
tions — everything from excitement 
and wonderment to skepticism 
and concern. Nevertheless, he feels 
strongly about the positive impact 
of his product, mentioning Address- 
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able’s ability to re-gift handwriting 
to older individuals or folks with 
conditions like Parkinson’s. 

As is the case with so many tech 
companies, Addressable sees itself as 
a problem-solver. Tosswill believes 
his company is changing the char- 
acter of the mail industry for the 
better while also helping companies 
become both more efficient and 
maximize their customer outreach. 
Expanding on this, Tosswill sees 
Addressable’s tailor-made product as 
creating an experience rather than 
just another piece of junk mail. 

There’s another term for this 
kind of problem-solving, Raicu 
says: ‘tech-solutionism.” 

“People who are in love with tech 
sometimes try to find solutions for 
tech-created problems by adding 
another layer of technology,” Raicu 
explained. “Technology has made it 
very easy for us to communicate all 
the time. It turns out that it’s both 
a blessing and a curse.” 

In other words, Green says, it’s 
the infamous Jurassic Park di- 
lemma: just because we can do it, 
doesn’t mean that we should. 

So why do we even want to auto- 
mate personalized messages? 

“T don’t think we do,” Raicu says. 
“This strikes me as a kind of auto- 
mated spam.” 

Yet there seems to be a market 
for it. So beyond the fact that we 
are limited in time and ability, part 
of the reason for using a service 
like Addressable or a phone app to 
text our moms might be because 
authentic relationships are diffi- 
cult and require effort. 

From Green’s perspective, there’s a 
growing belief that we can and should 
only do the things we want to do in 
life. But, of course, that isn’t true. 

“People have to do things you 
don’t want to do sometimes, and if 
that is writing somebody a person- 
al letter or communicating directly 
with people, then that’s a problem 
for both parties,” Green says. “It 
perpetuates that feeling that peo- 
ple can get away with not having 
authentic relationships.” 

As we come to rely upon and ac- 
cept automated communication into 
our lives, are we at risk of a future 
where automated messages fly back 
and forth? Norén, for one, says she 
isn’t concerned about this kind of 
“thoughtless communication.” 

“Communication is still a two-way 
game, she says. “If you put non- 
sense out there, it will simply fail.” 


Hannah Holzer is an SF Weekly contributor 
covering news and culture. 
© @hannahrholzer 
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THIS ISN'T FINE 


EMEMBER WHEN WE 
thought we were going to 
make the world a better 
place? 

In the city where Jello Biafra 
once ran for mayor on a platform 
that would have required busi- 
nessmen to wear clown suits, re- 
cently graduated engineers arrived 
wearing jeans and pocket-tees. 
Like the countercultural icons who 
came before them, they thumbed 
their collective noses at the stuffy 
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protocols that had come to dom- 
inate the white collar workforce. 
While New York’s business elite 
had members-only clubs, local tech 
CEOs kept a kegerator in the office 
— right next to the ping-pong ta- 
ble and bean bag chair lounge. The 
Silicon Valley “campus,” complete 
with outdoor shopping centers 
and arcades, replaced the corpo- 
rate headquarters, and open floor 
plans dismantled the sterile grid of 
cubicles. 
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This was the Left Coast. On this 
side of the country, the son of a 
teen mom and a cuban immigrant 
could rise to become the world’s 
first trillionaire and a couple of 
bearded, shaggy college dropouts 
could build a world-conquering 
personal computer company while 
pledging to Think Different. 

Silicon Valley social media plat- 
forms were as aspirational as they 
were inspirational. Rather than 
making money on the backs of 
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the working class, like the oil and 
railroad tycoons of yesteryear, the 
titans of tech sought to liberate 
underserved people around the 
world and give a voice to the voice- 
less. In the early days of Occupy 
Wall Street and the Arab Spring, 
some journalists seized on the idea 
that Twitter and Facebook were 
pivotal tools of the revolution. Big 
Tech was happy to take the credit 
— positioning itself as the perfect 
industry for an idealist and pro- 








gressive Bay Area: it strove for di- 
versity, social justice, and freedom 
of expression. 

But a decade removed from 
these movements and the hype 
that surrounded the rise of Web 
2.0, the tech industry resembles 
just about every other major in- 
dustry that came before it. Like 
the robber barons of the 21st 
century, Big Tech has exploited an 
unregulated market for financial 
gain, and San Francisco has be- 
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come the West Coast Wall Street. 

What’s more, as the industry 
has matured — and as its star- 
ry-eyed 20-something workforce 
have grown into 30- and 40-some- 
thing careerists — it has increas- 
ingly engaged in union-busting, 
electioneering, and the kinds of 
anti-competitive practices that 
were first mastered by the likes of 
J.P. Morgan, Andrew Carnegie, and 
John D. Rockefeller. 

While Facebook CEO Mark 
Zuckerberg advocated for more 
freedom of speech in the United 
States, his employees trained Phil- 
ippine President Rodrigo Duterte’s 
campaign staff, who turned around 
and used the social media plat- 
form to spread false information 
and attack the free press. While 
Elon Musk argues for a “revolt 
against the fossil fuel industry,” 
Tesla sells the carbon credits they 
earn from low emission ratings 
to other automakers not pulling 
their weight. Google and Apple 
are amongst a slew of companies 
cultivating support in right-wing 
political circles, and San Francisco 
social media platforms from Pin- 
terest to Nextdoor has played a 
role in amplifying everyone from 
well-intentioned micro-aggressors 
to outright bigots. 

Over the course of this month, 
these issues have been thrown 
into stark relief. As Donald Trump 
attempts to discredit the results 
of the Nov. 3 election, social an- 
alytics platforms like NewsWhip 
and CrowdTangle show that 
false claims about voter fraud 
are amongst the most popular 
posts on Facebook, despite the 
platform’s attempts to hamper 
their virality. The Justice Depart- 
ment sued Google in October for 
violating antitrust laws, calling 
the company “monopolistic” in a 
press release. An increasingly large 
group of conservatives are joining 
conspiracy-peddling platforms, 
like Newsmax and Parler, after 
convincing themselves that Silicon 
Valley has an anti-conservative 
bias. This is all while tech CEOs 
position themselves as advocates 
for fairness, competition, and 
innovation — just a group of men 
trying to, as Google’s parent com- 
pany Alphabet might say, “Do the 
Right Thing.” 

Long before Americans cast 
their ballots, however, 2020 was 
proving to be a watershed year. 
This summer, our society began 
confronting injustice with more 
unity than ever before: white bod- 


ies standing behind Black, straight 
behind LGBTQ+, non-native be- 
hind indigenous. But murals in the 
street are not the Black Lives Mat- 
ter movement’s only avenue for 
change, nor are relief bills the only 
useful tactic for fighting the sys- 
temic ills exposed by COVID-19. 
Pride doesn’t stop with rainbow 
flags in June. Despite the success- 
ful defeat of Donald Trump, many 
Americans still feel more work 
needs to be done. Communities 
nationwide are following activist’s 
leads — holding our most power- 
ful systems, and the individuals 
who benefit from them, to account 
with specific demands for more 
equitable practices. 

In San Francisco, it’s all eyes on 
Big Tech. 


S3X APPEAL 


On Friday, June 19, at 10 a.m., 
Elon Musk declared Juneteenth a 
“US Holiday” at his companies Tes- 
la and SpaceX. Workers at the Fre- 
mont Tesla plant, many of whom 
commute via shuttle from as far 
away as Fresno, had started their 
shifts over four hours prior. 

While at first blush the move 
may have been written off as a 
half-assed attempt at generating 
some good will for the brand, a 
closer look suggests a more cynical 
calculation. A Juneteenth rally 
protesting police brutality gener- 
ally, and racism specifically at the 
plant, was planned for 1 p.m. that 
same day. Many workers who were 
going to participate, including 
some of the demonstration’s core 
organizers, opted to shuttle home 
rather than wait for hours in the 
sun until the planned rally time. 

Carlos Reymon Gabriel, an as- 
sembly line employee, says Musk’s 
move was a deliberate “effort to 
undermine the rally.” In other 
words, it wasn’t just that Musk 
had paid lip service to the Black 
community: he had done so in 
order to directly thwart the Black 
Lives Matter movement. 

Issues at Tesla stretch far be- 
yond critiques of racism. The 
company has also been rumored to 
engage in union-busting practices 
for years by Tesla employees and 
competitors alike. For example, 
General Motors CEO Mary Barra 
said Tesla avoided buying a GM 
factory in Ohio because of UAW 
representation. Tesla also lost a 
legal battle in 2019 after company 
actions were declared illegal under 
American labor laws, including one 








Carlos Reymon Gabriel, top left, an assembly line employee at Tesla’s Fremont 


factory; a Model 3 Tesla, above, drives across the Golden Gate Bridge. 


of Elon Musk’s own tweets. 

Moves like these have led to 
employee infighting, as workers 
either get behind Musk’s viral 
public statements or reject them. 
And in a moment where individual 
identity factors heavily into one’s 
political identity, race, gender, and 
socioeconomic status have also 
become flashpoints. The struggle 
for unionization has a tendency 
to divide workforces when one de- 
mographic needs their paychecks 
more urgently than another. 

Speaking to factory employees, it 
can at times feel as if you're speak- 
ing to someone working at the Ford 
factory in the 1930s. Back then, 
Ford’s antagonistic stance against 
organized labor also exacerbated 


racial tensions on the assembly line. 


The so-called “Battle of the Over- 


pass’ — a particularly violent chap- 
ter in the history of the organized 
labor movement, which unfolded 
in 1937 — saw Ford’s private police 
force beat union organizers toa 
bloody pulp. The clash erupted even 
as Ford publicly advocated for a 
wage of $5 per day. 

Gabriel believes he was threat- 
ened with termination for his own 
activism. Back in March, after the 
factory reopened in defiance of 
Alameda County’s shelter-in-place 
orders, Gabriel began speaking 
out at rallies and online about 
COVID-19 concerns. Tesla told 
workers at the time that if they 
wished to stay home for their own 
safety, they could do so without 
repercussions. However, the day 
after speaking to television news 
crews at a small press conference 
on June 15, Gabriel was told he 
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‘It seems Tesla is 
against workers for 
speaking out for 
health and safety.’ 


— CARLOS REYMON GABRIEL 
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had two days to return to work 
lest he be fired from the plant. “It 
seems Tesla is against workers for 
speaking out for health and safety’ 
he later wrote in a tweet. 

Branton Phillips, a Tesla factory 
worker whose wife has two preex- 
isting conditions that put her at 
high risk for hospitalization from 
COVID-19, said he feels he has no 
choice but to nag other workers 
about wearing masks and to speak 
out to the press. “If I’m not getting 
what I need, what can I do? I don’t 
have a union, so I push back,” he says. 

It doesn’t help that he works 
for aman who has publicly down- 
played the pandemic and cast 
doubt upon the efficacy of corona- 
virus testing even as he begrudg- 
ingly admitted over the weekend 
that he “most likely” had come 
down with COVID-19. 
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Mark Zuckerberg, right, at a tech conference in Paris in 2018 ; Zuckerberg San Francisco General Hospital, left, took on the social media mogul’s name after he and his wife made a $75 million donation. 


«11 Another Tesla employee, 
Art Taporco, said his supervisors 
have asked him three times to 
remove a union sticker he wears, 
despite there being no company 
policy on the matter. One of those 
supervisors told him he was alert- 
ed about the sticker by Taporco’s 
own peers on the assembly line 
— demonstrating how Tesla’s pu- 
nitive treatment of workers exac- 
erbates employee infighting. 
Gabriel goes so far as to say the 
company’s mission to “accelerate 
the world’s transition to sustain- 
able technology” is less about 
saving the planet, and more about 
making money selling luxury cars. 
“Tesla was started as a vehicle that 
would be faster and more efficient 
than other vehicles and look really 
sexy’ — or “S3XY,” he says, allud- 
ing to the message spelled out by 
the brand’s 4 vehicles: Model S, 3, 
X, and Y. 


FREE SPEECH 2.0 


Though Mark Zuckerberg has 
said that he personally disagrees 
with many actions of the Trump 
Administration, he has been criti- 
cized extensively for bending user 
conduct policy to the president’s 
will. As America approached the 
November election, an increasing 
amount of evidence suggested that 
Facebook had been making excep- 
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tions to their platform rules on 
misinformation and hate speech 
for the president, allowing him to 
post content that otherwise would 
have gotten his posts, if not his 
entire account, deleted. 

Trump isn’t the only world 
leader using Facebook to spread 
disinformation. Nor is he the only 
leader who has exploited user 
data and incited violence using 
the platform. While the company 
advertised a new newsfeed con- 
figuration to help “bring people 
closer together,” for example, they 
have also been accused of allowing 
disinformation and Islamophobia 
to spark a genocide in Myanmar 
— a country where Facebook is so 
dominant, some civilians mistake 
it for the internet itself. 

When Dr. Anthony Fauci joined 
Zuckerberg for a Facebook live 
interview in mid July, the Face- 
book CEO took an opportunity to 
criticize the current administration 
(while managing to avoid mention- 
ing Trump by name). “It’s really dis- 
appointing that we still don’t have 
adequate testing, that the credibili- 
ty of our top scientists like yourself 
and the CDC are being undermined, 
and until recently, that parts of the 
administration were calling into 
question whether people should 
even follow basic best practices like 
wearing masks,’ he said. 

It could be that this is the only 
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way Zuckerberg can keep a sever- 
al-thousand person work force in 
the progressive Bay Area happy 
while continuing to survive in 

an internationally divisive media 
environment. After all, hundreds 
of employees staged a virtual walk- 
out in early June when Zuckerberg 
refused to fact-check the presi- 
dent’s posts. 

In response to pressures like 
these, Facebook pledged to bar all 
political ads in the week before the 
election. And yet, the platform — 
along with other social media ser- 
vices — was, and continues to be, a 
powerful tool for spreading misin- 
formation. Even as every major me- 
dia outlet projects that Joe Biden 
is America’s president-elect, the 
Trump camp, and its supporters, 
continue to spread and gobble up 
baseless conspiracy theories about 
dead voters, disappeared ballots, 
and some nonsense about Sharpies. 

If you're cynical about Big Tech, 
it’s hard to see Zuckerberg’s dual- 
ism as anything but an attempt to 
take home the biggest paycheck 
possible. Republican Senators and 
Congressmen have not been shy 
about pointing to any attempt by 
tech companies to fact check the 
president as evidence of Silicon 
Valley’s liberal bias; at the same 
time, the numbers show that posts 
from right wing pundits, like Dan 
Bongino and Ben Shapiro, consis- 


tently generate the most traffic. 
Taking a meaningful stand against 
our outgoing president would be 
risky, and could cut into Face- 
book’s bottom line. 

In the face of such criticism, Zuck- 
erberg has repeatedly argued that 
Facebook is just a “platform,” merely 
mirroring society’s preexistent ills. 
He’s staunchly taking one side in 
a debate which has existed in aca- 
demia for decades: does technology 
determine the course of societal 
evolution, or does society determine 
the way technology evolves? The fact 
that this is still a debate suggests 
that Zuckerberg’s “platform” claim 
has some credibility. 

However, a vast majority of 
scholars agree now that the answer 
lies somewhere in between — that 
though Zuckerberg can’t be held 
responsible for everything that 
happens on Facebook, the rules he 
sets certainly impact the course 
of political debate, often pushing 
it rightward. The algorithms used 
by companies like Google, Google 
subsidiary YouTube, Facebook, and 
the like promote inflammatory 
content, and that content has been 
shown to be disproportionately 
false and conservative. These al- 
gorithms, in turn, normalize such 
content, forcing pundits, journal- 
ists, and everyday Americans to 
integrate extremist arguments 
into mainstream dialogue. This is 
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the phenomenon that allows for 
figures like Trump's initial chief 
strategist Steven Bannon — who 
recently called for the beheading of 
Anthony Fauci, and built his fame 
in right wing media echo cham- 
bers — to hold major positions 

in Republican campaigns without 
Americans batting an eye. 

Civil Rights leaders and major 
companies are now calling for 
Facebook to adopt a set of policies 
fighting hate speech as well as 
disinformation on the platform 
under the campaign Stop Hate For 
Profit. Locally, a petition launched 
in early July calling to rename 
Zuckerberg San Francisco Gener- 
al Hospital and Trauma Center, 
given the CEO’s name after he 
and his wife gave $75 million to 
the hospital’s foundation in 2015, 
reached over 1,000 signatures. On 
July 23, San Francisco Supervisors 
Gordon Mar and Matt Haney in- 
troduced a resolution condemning 
the labeling of SF General Hospi- 
tal with the CEO’s name, saying 
that “Facebook’s policies do not 
reflect San Francisco’s values and 
commitment to affirming and up- 
holding human rights, dignity, and 
social and racial justice.” The next 
week, the Board of Supervisors 
unanimously voted to put a “CEO 
tax” on the November ballot which 
would increase taxes for executives 
who make more than 100 times 
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that of their median worker’s 
salary, and would raise upward of 
$140 million for the city. The tax, 
formally titled the Overpaid Exec- 
utives Tax, passed with a nearly 30 
percent margin. 

The original petition was written 
by Andrea Buffa, a San Francisco 
nonprofit leader who is currently 
communications director at the 
Prevention Institute, and Tracy 
Rosenberg, executive director of 
the media advocacy group Media 
Alliance. Rosenberg says they are 
targeting the hospital’s name right 
now because of the recent spread of 
public health disinformation on the 
Facebook platform. According to 
its website, the hospital and trau- 
ma center has a stated mission of 
“serving anyone in need,’ and func- 
tioning as the city’s “safety net.” 

“It’s a place where Zuckerberg 
went out and formed a relation- 
ship based on money and labeled 
this tax-payer funded public health 
entity as something that he was a 
part of — this is at the same time 
that you could say his platform 
is undermining public health,” 
summarizes Rosenberg. Super- 
visor Gordon Mar echoed these 
sentiments in a press release. “We 
deeply appreciate the original do- 
nation, but it shouldn’t have ever 
come with permanent advertising 
rights on this public hospital that 
belongs to the people of San Fran- 
cisco,’ he said. Several months 
later, Zuckerberg’s name remains, 
mainly because a vote on Haney 
and Mar’s resolution was post- 
poned until after the election. 

One would think that, by now, 
we have learned to not be fooled 
by charitable donations from the 
uber-rich. After all, Andrew Car- 
negie, known in part for bloody 
union-busting tactics, donated 
his riches to what was dubbed an 
“intellectual breadline” for the 
working poor by way of an unprec- 
edented Washington, D.C. public 
library. Like Carnegie, Zuckerberg 
is one of the nation’s most prolific 
philanthropists, giving billions to 
causes ranging from social equity 
to public health. That does not 
mean that his company doesn’t 
simultaneously fuel the flames of 
racism and spread dangerous lies 
about the coronavirus. 

Rosenberg says the petition is 
intended to “bring the struggle,” 
including that of the No Hate for 
Profit campaign, “home to Face- 
book’s territory.” Media Alliance 
has been speaking out as part of 
the San Francisco Bay Area Protest 
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Facebook Coalition since January 
of this year. Initial protests fo- 
cused mostly on Facebook’s regu- 
lation of 2020 campaign ads and 
perpetuation of racist hate speech 
on the platform. Rallies have been 
held outside Facebook’s Menlo 
Park headquarters and Mark Zuck- 
erberg’s pied a terre in Dolores 
Heights. The group also projected 
phrases like “stop lies on Face- 
book” onto the side of Facebook's 
San Francisco offices the night 
before their 2020 shareholders 
meeting. 

Rosenberg, like the employees 
at Tesla, believes that Facebook is 
more concerned with profits than 
the liberal values it touts. Fifteen 
years after the birth of social me- 
dia, it’s hard to see their impact 
on the city in a positive light. 
When Zuckerberg emphasizes 
freedom of speech, she says 
he is shirking responsibility 
for the way his platform 
inhibits discourse: a “free 
marketplace of ideas,” does 
not work if users are stuck 
in information silos. Simul- 
taneously, “free speech,” is 
great branding for a company 
headquartered just a short drive 
from the birthplace of the 
Free Speech Movement, UC 
Berkeley. 

“T think it’s very obvious 
that tech took a lot of that 
language, that culture that 
you could call the ‘Bay Area 
Counter-Culture, and took it 
upon themselves,” Rosenberg says. 
“They were talking counter-cul- 
ture, but really what they were do- 
ing was buying each other up.” 


A BAD GIG 


Unlike the aforementioned compa- 
nies, Uber is largely credited with 
creating its own financial sector: 
the “gig economy.” Uber’s “fleet,” 
made up of thousands of employ- 
ees carrying food and passengers 
in their own vehicles, is regularly 
blasted by the pro-labor camp for 
underpaying and under-insuring 
its workforce. Uber markets these 
jobs as a liberatory opportunity to 
“be your own boss,’ and “set your 
own hours.” And although Uber 
executives now essentially prom- 
ise their shareholders they will 
become a monopoly, Mike Isaac’s 
novel Super Pumped outlines in 
great detail how ex-CEO Travis 
Kalanick’s disdain for the taxi cab 
monopoly motivated their growth 
in early years. 
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The coronavirus pandemic has 
made us more reliant on the gig 
economy than ever before: gig 
workers bring us our take-out, 
transport those of us without a car 
who don’t want to hop on public 
transit, and even pick up our gro- 
ceries. Uber’s quick onboarding 
process and flexible hours have 
also made it a last-ditch income 


opportunity for 


the unemployed. 
Simultaneously, 
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inequality 
more closely than be- 
fore, and calls for bet- 
ter pay and benefits for 
low-wage workers have 
taken off nationwide. 
While the fact that 
some workers make 
more on unemploy- 
ment than they do at 
their jobs sparked calls 
for a higher minimum 
wage, Uber’s treat- 
ment of gig workers in 
California has earned 
the company condem- 
nation from political 
and cultural leaders 
spanning from presi- 
dent-elect Joe Biden to 
women’s rights attor- 
ney Gloria Alfred. 
California Assembly 
Bill 5 was passed in 
September of last year 
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«13 with the explicit intention 

of regulating companies like Uber 
— forcing them to classify their 
workers as employees, with all the 
associated protections, rather than 
just independent contractors. But 
Uber didn’t comply, and found 
itself embroiled in a lawsuit with 
the state over accused wage theft. 
As a result, Uber (alongside Lyft) 
threatened to suspend operations 
in the state. 

Uber, Lyft, and Doordash ulti- 
mately poured over $47.5 million 
a piece into the campaign for Prop. 
22, which will allow the companies 
to permanently keep their em- 
ployees as independent contrac- 
tors in the state. The “Yes on 22” 
campaign was the most expensive 
in California’s history after the 
companies collectively gave $70 
million to their cause on Labor 
Day — the irony of which was not 
lost on the opposition. Despite the 
fact that the No on 22 campaign 
was funded largely by organized la- 
bor, the Proposition was sold by its 
proponents as saving “hundreds of 
thousands of jobs,” and protecting 
the independence of app-based 
drivers to “choose to work as in- 
dependent contractors.” Critics 
say the companies proved with 
that argument that their business 
model is dependent on worker 
exploitation. Now, Uber CEO Dara 
Khosrowshahi is also arguing for a 
“third way” of regulating gig work, 
using the model laid out in Prop 22 
in other states around the country 
—amove those fearful of Uber’s 
monopolistic political power see as 
frightening overstep. 

The language of Prop. 22 will 
be familiar to history buffs. In the 
late 1800s, industrialists adapted 
language and arguments used just 
a few decades earlier by abolition- 
ists in order to argue for “freedom 
of contract.” However, in this 
example, “freedom” was twisted 
to mean freedom of choice rather 
than freedom from oppression — 
an act of rhetorical jiu jitsu that 
big business used to fight govern- 
ment intervention under the guise 
of societal advancement. This logic 
was used against far more than 
freed slaves, however. According to 
Sven Beckert in his book The Mon- 
ied Metropolis, “bourgeois New 
Yorkers redefined republicanism 
itself as endorsing permanent pro- 
letarianization: while laborers still 
saw wage work as destroying the 
‘independence’ essential to workers 
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as citizens ... elite New Yorkers em- 
phasized ‘freedom of contract,’ as 
the principal freedom of the Repub- 
lic.” Such ideas still linger in the lan- 
guage of “right-to-work” laws today 
and are central to Uber’s argument 
for a gig economy. 

Top to bottom, working for Uber 
means committing to financial in- 
stability billed as opportunity and 
freedom. For investors and ambi- 
tious CEOs, that means thrilling 
risk and the potential for industry 
dominance. For couriers, how- 
ever, that instability means not 
knowing if they'll be able to make 
rent. Liberatory ideas of flexible 
schedules and self-employment are 
used to disguise below-minimum 
hourly wages. In the Bay Area, the 
gig economy is just one more way 
tech is exacerbating large econom- 
ic divides. 


CODE COMPLETION 


Web 2.0 was supposed to signify 
a liberatory shift in tech. While the 
launch of AOL massively changed 
how we access information, Web 
2.0, which focused on social media 
and mobile technology, allowed 
everyday people to fully partici- 
pate in the internet’s expansion 
by posting their own content. This 
phase of technological history 
was not supposed to be written 
by a few wealthy brainiacs. It was 
supposed to be written by all of 
us. Instead, it created some of the 
wealthiest and most powerful men 
in the world, who left their pro- 
gressive ideals in the early 2000s 
with their baggy sweats and Har- 
vard hoodies. 

That isn’t to say Web 2.0 is all 
bad. Since shelter-in-place orders 
were handed down in March, San 
Franciscans have been more de- 
pendent on technology to keep us 
connected and entertained. “Doom 
Scrolling,” has become a part of 
our vocabulary after we all started 
spending hours upon hours on 
social media platforms to stay 
informed. We order our take-out 
from gig workers, and we hop in 
a rideshare instead of a bus. And 
many of us found an unexpectedly 
hopeful escape in watching Musk 
and NASA’s Falcon 9 rocket blast 
off from NASA’s Kennedy Space 
Center in Florida. 

At the same time, the coro- 
navirus pandemic has laid bare 
America’s deepest inequities from 
housing, to policing, to labor. It 
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Food delivery driver Sezgin Tekin, top left, on thejobin San Francisco; Cherri Murphy with Gig Workers Rising, top right, during 
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aprotest outside Uber HQon May 11, 2020; an Uber driver picks up a passenger along Mission Street on Jan. 23, 2019. 


has made us realize the impor- 
tance of a social safety net, and a 
government that holds itself and 
the market accountable to the 
American people’s needs. Most 

of all, it’s made us ask whether 
business success should ever have 
been confused with an ability, or 
intention, to do what’s best for the 
rest of us. 

As we draw near the end of a 
hellish year — marked by political 
division, social upheaval, a global 
pandemic, and historic wildfires 
(both here and in Australia) — 
many of us are looking to truly 
find ways to make a difference. 

And the tech companies? 

They’re doing just fine with 
business as usual. While COVID-19 
wiped out small businesses and 
forced many to choose between 
risking their health or losing their 
income, those working in the infor- 
mation economy largely got to stay 
home and keep their jobs. Some 
even benefitted from other perks 
— like stipends for home office 
furniture, or the option to contin- 


ue collecting their San Francisco 
salaries while relocating to less ex- 
pensive locales. A sizable portion of 
Airbnb’s workforce was let go with 
a generous severance package and 
the knowledge that plenty of other 
tech companies would be happy to 
snap them up. The vaction rental 
firm announced this week that it 
has filed for an IPO. 

Meanwhile, many of the tech 
firms that helped drive up the cost 
of living in San Francisco may be 
over it. 

Twitter — which the city infa- 
mously courted with the so-called 
“Twitter Tax Break” in 2011 — is 
looking for sub-tenants to rent 
space in its Market Street head- 
quarters while its employees ride 
out the pandemic at home. Out in 
Central SoMa, a planned $6 billion 
230 acre development is up in 
the air after Pinterest announced 
that it would be pulling out and 
locating jobs outside of the city. 
Payment processing company 
Stripe, which has one of the most 
highly-anticipated IPOs of 2020, 


has moved to South San Francisco 
where the taxes are lower. Mean- 
while, the restaurants, florists, and 
other storefronts which catered to 
employees on their lunch breaks 
downtown are rapidly closing their 
doors, impacted by both the tech 
exodus and the pandemic. 

Like any industry, a lack of 
regulation and public scrutiny 
has allowed the titans of tech to 
enrich their salaried employees, 
investors, and administrators. 
Capitalism is a system ripe for 
exploitation, and figures like Mark 
Zuckerberg, Dara Khosrowshahi, 
and Elon Musk have become ex- 
perts at abusing it. In fact, they 
are so successful because of their 
ability to cloak themselves in our 
region's progressive rhetoric and 
deceive the public into believing 
they do exactly the opposite — 
that is, making the world a better 
place... for themselves. 


Veronica Irwin covers news, culture, and 
cannabis for SF Weekly. 
© @vronirwin 
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during the promotional period but all interest is waived if the purchase amount is paid before the expiration of the promotional period. Financing for GreenSky® consumer loan programs is provided by federally insured, federal and state chartered financial institutions without 
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Marie Montmarquet, left, and Allen Hackett of MD Farms in Salinas. 
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N THE FARMLANDS of Salinas, 

there’s one 50,000 square foot 

greenhouse that stands apart. 

Operated by Allen Hackett, 

the building and the precious 
plants that grow there are part of 
a family of vertically integrated, 
Black-owned cannabis brands 
headquartered in Northern Cal- 
ifornia. The spark that created 
MD Numbers, Inc. — which itself 
encapsulates MD Farms, Marie’s 
Deliverables, and Legacy Coterie 
— came when Hackett met Marie 
Montmarquet. 

Though the two aren't technical- 
ly related, Hackett refers to Mont- 
marquet as his sister as the two are 
now co-founders of an operation 
that stretches from San Francis- 
co to the Central Coast. While 
Montmarquet runs the delivery 
business up north, Hackett tends 
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oday’s industry. BYZACK RUSKIN 


to the farm side of things. They are 
also minority owners in the deliv- 
ery company Cannabis Express. 

Working out of a property that 
was last used to grow orchids 
twenty years ago, the team in Sa- 
linas are now producing roughly 
300 to 500 pounds of cannabis 
monthly for the wholesaler mar- 
ket. Grandfathered into the recre- 
ational market, Hackett says his 
company has had a fairly smooth 
relationship with Monterey Coun- 
ty thus far. 

“They've given us the space to 
figure things out,” he says. “They 
didn’t come out super aggressive 
with regulations to the point where 
we didn’t have time to comply.” 

In addition to selling finished 
flower to wholesalers, the business 
also draws income from selling 
clone plants of their genetics as 
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well as selling the farm’s trim (plant 
debris like stalks and stems) to oil 
manufacturers, who do not require 
full plants to create their products. 

In truth, there’s little MD Farms 
doesn’t do. Their in-house capabil- 
ities also include private labelling 
and “vegging” out cannabis plants 
for other cultivators who don’t 
have the space. 

There are also more plans on the 
horizon, like a proprietary brand 
set to be formalized next year. As 
Hackett explained, while the pres- 
tige of having your own brand is 
great, the practicalities of selling 
wholesale are hard to ignore. 

“We're working on all of those 
details,” he says, “but the thing 
with wholesale is it’s COD. You get 
paid for the flower on purchase. 
With your own brand, you're front- 
ing the product and then being 


paid back once it sells. We just fin- 
ished paying off our last debts this 
year, so now that’s something we 
can really focus on.” 

There’s also another reason to 
package at least some of the flower 
Hackett’s growing into something 
immediately identifiable as coming 
from MD Farms: awareness. 

As more and more cannabis 
consumers become aware of equi- 
ty operators and the imbalances 
that exist in the larger legalized 
industry, demand for products 
from Black and minority-owned 
businesses will likely continue to 
rise. Hackett agrees with this out- 
look, though he cautions against 
narrowing the purview of who his 
company can serve. 

“There are individuals who want 
to work with us as a Black-owned 
business, definitely,” he noted, “but 
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we want to help uplift as many peo- 
ple as possible in the process.” 

In practice, Hackett and Mont- 
marquet’s dedication to this princi- 
ple has thus far taken many forms, 
including hosting monthly tours in 
partnership with the San Francisco 
non-profit Success Centers. 

“We have folks from Oakster- 
dam and other equity applicants 
working with Success Centers 
come down here just to see this 
in motion,” Hackett says. “I think 
that’s really important, just for 
Black and brown folks to see that 
they have a place here and that 
this is possible.” 

Beyond facilities dedicated to 
growing, curing, and trimming, 
there is also a nursery and a large 
tract of land that will soon house 
the plants grown for MD Farms’ 
own brand. Hackett says he and 
Montmarquet are still figuring out 
what to call it, but whatever name 
it bears, it will definitely be anoth- 
er family affair. 

Family is a big point of emphasis 
at MD Farms, where the definition 
of the term seems to matter far 
less than embracing the mentality 
it conjures. 

“See that guy?” Hackett asks, 
pointing to someone exiting a green- 
house towards the end of our tour. 
“That’s my buddy. I flew him out here 
to work with us from back East.” 

Several more times over the 
course of the tour, Hackett will 
share similar anecdotes. 

Collectively, they speak to an un- 
derstanding on his part of canna- 
bis cultivation as a communal ac- 
tivity (at least when done at scale). 
Thus, it’s no coincidence that 
Hackett has kept the same core 
crew for years — quite the feat in 
the ever-shifting, poach-happy 
world of legal cannabis. 

Hackett is rightfully proud of 
the team he’s built and their inter- 
est in sticking with him. 

“Even if it’s a little slow right 
now, he says, “things are always 
busy here. We take 72 hours be- 
tween when one harvest ends and 
another begins. That says, it does 
feel good to provide jobs and to 
keep people employed, especially 
right now.” 


Zack Ruskin covers cannabis for SF Weekly. 
© @zackruskin 
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In the video installation ‘Being Human’ by Christopher Kulendran Thomas and Annika Kuhlmann, things get truly uncanny with a deepfake Taylor Swift. 


IKE A SCROLL through your 
favorite social media feed, 
“Uncanny Valley: Being Hu- 
man in the Age of AI” is at 
once mind-blowing and banal. 

The exhibition, on view at the 
De Young until June, seems to 
have more in common with the 
lived experience of actually using 
technology than intended. Its 
interactive elements, in which a 
tech novice like your’s truly might 
struggle to partake, at times re- 
call the low-grade annoyance of a 
glitchy Zoom call. 

But the familiar acts of trying to 
get an app to work, or watching a 
fairly conventional documentary 
film — another frustrating trope 


Jengage with technology. BYBENJAMIN SCHNEIDER 


of “Uncanny Valley” — are inter- 
spersed with the truly novel. The 
greatest moments in the exhibi- 
tion produce aesthetic experiences 
out of technology’s awesome capa- 
bilities; experiences that the tech 
industry would never have the 
creativity or courage to produce. 
That begins with The Doors by 
Zach Blas, an installation bounded 
by a circle of upright, glass screens, 
obsidian and reflective on the out- 
side and enlivened with video pro- 
jections of a talking metallic lizard 
on their inward faces. Within this 
enclosure, astro turf is laid out 
in the shape of Metatron’s cube, 
a common symbol for nootropic 
drugs (those cognitive enhancers 


popular with the startup crowd 
and endorsed by Joe Rogan), at the 
center of which stands a display of 
pill bottles. Green light and sounds 
— snippets of Jim Morrison’s po- 
etry (hence The Doors), nootropic 
literature, and ASMR typing — 
complete the atmosphere. 
Ascertaining all of that informa- 
tion, as well as the work's larger 
theme of the interconnectedness 
of tech culture and the 1960s 
counter-culture, requires some 
assistance from the accompanying 
wall panel. But the installation 
stands on its own as a striking 
mood piece. The interior has the 
feel of an overdesigned startup 
HQ or cannabis dispensary; the 


kinds of places from whence 
“tech,” whether digital or pharma- 
co-chemical, is disseminated. But 
facing the viewer there are only 
“black mirrors,” reflecting back our 
dim understanding of the effects 
and implications of these technol- 
ogies on our lives. 

If The Doors evokes the aesthet- 
ics and history of the tech indus- 
try, subsequent works explore 
what tech is capable of now and in 
the future. 

Lawrence Lek’s film AIDOL 
tells the story of a runaway sat- 
ellite who dreams of becoming 
the world’s first AI popstar in 
2065. The film’s video-game style 
CGI seems to represent a future 
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In‘Uncanny Valley,’ Art and Tech Collide 


state of consciousness, where the 
boundaries between gaming and 
the meatspace no longer exist. (If 
only the 80 minute film, filled with 
provocative philosophical musings 
in both Chinese and English, were 
playing in an actual theater where 
it could be properly enjoyed.) 

Agnieszka Kurant’s Conversions 1 
and 2 also destabilizes the viewer's 
perception of reality. Set behind a 
forest of colorfully painted termite 
colonies, the works initially seem 
to be abstract paintings, a diptych 
of muted yellow, green and blue 
blobs over a black background. 

But as the viewer approaches, the 
blobs appear to move. What starts 
as a Mona Lisa eyes effect becomes 
a psychedelic crisis of perception. 
After a few moments, it becomes 
clear that the images are in fact 
moving, the blobs are growing or 
disappearing into the background, 
slowly changing color. These are 
not paintings, but LCD screens — 
well-disguised ones. 

That moment of recognition is 
a magical experience — like using 
an iPhone for the first time, or 
transforming your own appearance 
with augmented reality lenses on 
Snapchat. Conversions open the 
doors of perception in a much 
more literal sense than the Blas in 
the next room over. But similar to 
the Blas, the purpose of Kaurant’s 
work, elucidated on the wall panel, 
as a representation of an algorithm 
tracking the social media posts of 
protest groups, pales in compari- 
son to its affect. 

But the mood quickly swerves 
from delight to despair. Simon 
Denny presents a multi-work 
meditation on an actual patent 
Amazon filed for a cage in which a 
worker would be “protected” from 
the automated machinery on a 
factory floor. The sequence begins 
with the text of the patent, matter 
of factly displayed on eight by elev- 
en sheets pasted on the wall for all 
to read. Next the pages of the pat- 
ent are transmogrified into papier 
maché sculpture, coming to life as 
finely crafted cubist formations. 
Finally, in the center of the room, 
there is a full-scale sculptural 
model of the cage, painted entirely 
in white, with numbers floating 
beside it indicating specific points 
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Multimedia artist Simon Denny’s meditation on a real-life cage meant to protect 
Amazon workers from automated machinery on the factory floor. 


in the patent. (Cell reception in the 
museum wasn’t good enough for 
me to download the accompanying 
augmented reality app.) 

It’s an unholy evolution, demon- 
strating how a piece of paper can 
become a dystopian apparatus. 

While Denny’s work is far from 
the only piece of social criticism 
in the exhibition, it is the most 
successful. Trevor Paglen’s They 
Took the Faces from the Accused and 
the Dead... (SD18) — a collage of 
mugshots of incarcerated people 
whose likenesses were used with- 
out their consent to develop facial 
recognition software — is forceful, 
but skin-deep. 

Hito Steyerl, one of the fore- 
most theorists on internet art, 
meditates on the subject of broken 
windows in The City of Broken 
Windows, but sheds little new light 
on it. 

While the work’s textual ele- 
ment, wrapping around the gallery 
space, contains the irony and 
provocation of much of Steyerl’s 
previous video work, she departs 
from this mode in the video por- 
tion of this piece. Instead she 
presents two straightforward doc- 
umentaries: one about engineers 
who break windows to train Al 
security equipment, and the other 
about a group of activists who re- 
place broken windows in Camden, 
New Jersey, with paintings. The 
videos are difficult to hear, with 
speakers facing one another across 
the echoey space, and the lack of 
closed captioning seems to suggest 
that the films are not really meant 
to be heard. Steyerl’s trying to say 
something beyond “these activists 


are inspiring” and “broken win- 
dows-sensing Al is creepy,” but it 
doesn’t translate. 

In Shadow Stalker, San Francis- 
co-based Lynn Hershman Leeson, 
another pioneer working at the 
intersection of art and technology, 
presents a similarly predictable 
take on a related social issue: pre- 
dictive policing. There are some 
interesting and distressing facts 
in the video portion of the instal- 
lation, a documentary narrated by 
Westworld star Tessa Thompson, 
but nothing that really challenges 
the liberal San Francisco muse- 
um-goer. And while things eventu- 
ally get a little zany in the second 
part of the film, when “The Spirit 
of the Deep Web” implores viewers 
to protect themselves from digital 
surveillance, the didactic tone feels 
something along the lines of a 
NowThis clip on Facebook. 

The work’s interactive element, en- 
tering your email address into a tai- 
lor-made website that trawls the in- 
ternet for personal information and 
projects it on the wall in the shape of 
the viewer's silhouette, didn’t work 
for my address, but I did see other 
people’s information pop up. 

Later works also fell flat 
due to their reliance on smart- 
phone-based audience participa- 
tion. A textable, Bitmoji-looking 
avatar of artist Martine Syms and 
a game by Ian Cheng where view- 
ers can add stimuli to a multi-per- 
sonality Al, were provocative and 
charming, respectively, but still 
wouldn't feel out of place in a Mic- 
rosoft store. 

Only with Being Human by 
Christopher Kulendran Thomas 
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and Annika Kuhlmann, do things 
get really uncanny. This video in- 
stallation is presented on a trans- 
lucent screen in the middle of a 
gallery space, surrounded by rather 
uninspired abstract sculptures and 
paintings. The film, narrated by 
Kulendran Thomas, explores the 
history and economic development 
of his native Sri Lanka, and the 
emergence of its fine art market. 
Based on this history, Kulendran 
Thomas challenges the central 
tenets of Western humanism, 
including the concept of “human 
rights,” setting himself in opposi- 
tion to none other than a deepfake 
version of Taylor Swift, who, in her 
own way, argues in favor of West- 
ern philosophical concepts like 
autonomy and authenticity. 

After Swift is introduced, the film 
starts to feel like an Adam Curtis 
documentary, juxtaposing disturb- 
ing historical footage with pop mu- 
sic, including “Poppin” by Ariana 
Grande. The space comes into play, 
too. During climactic moments, the 
video projection turns off, leaving 
only the empty see-through screen, 
and the works of art in the room, 
products of the Sri Lankan art mar- 
ket. The low-tech trick produces 
a sense of being immersed in the 
work more successfully than any of 
the digital interactive features in 
the exhibition. 

In Being Human, tech is a tool, 
not a subject. The work doesn’t 
comment on a specific use of tech- 
nology, or invite users to break 
out their own personal devices, 
instead it represents ways of being 
and ways of seeing that technology 
makes possible. Being Human, and 
a few other works in “Uncanny 
Valley,” approach technology as 
an integral part of contemporary 
existence, not some “dark and 
dangerous other world,’ a trap 
that artists working on this sub- 
ject matter frequently fall into, 
the critic Sophie Haigney recently 
wrote in The Nation. 

There’s plenty of darkness in 
this exhibition, and much valuable 
information for the public about 
technology’s role in society. But 
there’s tantalizingly little here 
about tech’s role in aesthetics, 
perception, and experience. As 
technology continues to advance 
into our lives, these would seem 
to be the intersections art is best 
positioned to explore. 


Benjamin Schneider is Staff News Writer at SF 
Weekly, covering local politics, neighborhoods 
and urbanism lO @urbanschneider 
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Planned Obsolescence 


‘Silicon Mountain’ argues for widespread reuse and 
recylcling of used devices. BY GRACE Z. LI 


hen Apple released the 
iPhone 12 earlier this year, 
much of the ensuing media 
coverage centered around 
the charger. In an attempt to shift 
to a more sustainable model of min- 
imal packaging, the Cupertino com- 
puting giant announced it would 
not be including a power brick with 
every handset, as it had customarily 
done in the past. Predictably, some 
consumers were annoyed at the 
thought of having to buy an extra 
$19 USB-C charger adaptor on top 
of the already pricey device. 

While the new charger policy 
made for clicky headlines, and mo- 
mentarily focused public attention 
on just how many glossy plastic 
cubes we all have floating around 
our homes, it does little to address 
the broader problem of e-waste. Ev- 
ery time a new iPhone hits the mar- 
ket, millions rush to buy the latest, 
shiniest version. Inevitably, the de- 
vices they already have join billions 
of pounds of glass, heavy metals, 
and other toxic materials buried in 
a landfill or gathering dust in a desk 
drawer — their usable parts never 
reintroduced into manufacturing. 

“Silicon Mountain,” a 25-minute 
documentary released by the Vested 
Group, an IT management company 
based in Texas, presents a few differ- 
ent solutions, for both the consumer 
and producer. Recycling to salvage 
usable parts or minerals is one 
option, according to “Silicon Moun- 
tain,” though the current recycling 
model for electronics has also been 
criticized elsewhere for contributing 
to pollution, and realeasing toxic va- 
pors into the atmosphere during the 
mineral-extraction process. 

Repairing is yet another, though 
so much of the onus relies on the 
manufacturers, who have a “baked- 
in incentive” to make their devices 
difficult to fix. Once your battery life 
starts waning, chances are, there'll be 
a new phone announced in a flashy 
launch event within the year, pre- 
senting itself as a much easier, pretti- 
er way of upgrading your device. 

“This is not an inevitable out- 
come, Kyle Wiens, the CEO of 
iFixit, said in “Silicon Mountain.” 
“This is a situation we have been 
intentionally put into by product 


designers over the last decades.” 

That is, perhaps, the most biting 
critique “Silicon Mountain” makes. 
Consumers don’t care about the af- 
terlife of their products (not with any 
“malicious apathy,’ according to Joel 
Patterson, the founder of the Vested 
Group) because companies make it 
enticing not to. The results can be 
disastrous, especially as our globe 
is on the brink of a climate change 
catastrophe (some even argue that 
we re currently living in it). But for all 
their attempts to minimize packaging 
waste, longevity isn’t exactly a selling 
point for a lot of these products. An 
average iPhone battery life will last a 
measly two years. Apple has admitted 
to slowing down older models with 
software updates it claims are intend- 
ed to prolong the life of the devices. 
And airpods, one of the crowning 
achievements in the company’s 
vision for a wireless empire, are fire 
hazards for recyclers because of the 
lithium-ion batteries that make the 
Airpods lighter and faster to charge. 

“Airpods are one of the most evil 
products ever created,’ Wiens says. If 
any of the three batteries are punc- 
tured, they can cause a fire, making it 
especially hazardous for recyclers. 

The hope that “Silicon Mountain” 
wants to elucidate is that there are 
ways to move forward from this 
man-made problem, especially when 
it’s widely recognized. Recently, 
Massachusetts voters overwhelm- 
ingly passed a “Right to Repair” 
initiative, which allows people access 
to their cars’ repair information. It’s 
one part of a larger conversation 
Patterson wants to initiate when it 
comes to any kind of e-waste — “If I 
can't even repair it, do I actually own 
it?” Or will you be stuck in a loop of 
constant, potentially hazardous con- 
sumerism instead? 

“Everybody can recognize that it 
makes sense to recycle something 
rather than dig something else out 
of the ground,” Patterson says."The 
status is that it takes 200 pounds of 
earth to make one phone.” 

“More than anything else, it’s just 
respecting the world we live in.” 


Grace Z. Li is a Staff Writer covering food and 
culture for SF Weekly 
© @gracezhali 
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If these are a few of your favorite things, it helps to keep your options open. 


Plus: if you do the math, you'll see things don't add up. 
BY DAN SAVAGE 


“VE ALWAYS BEEN excited by BDSM but I’ve only minimally 
: explored this side of myself until very recently. ’m a straight 

woman and it was difficult to find men who wanted more mo- 
nogamish relationships on the traditional apps and a challenge to 
be honest about what I am looking for where kink is concerned. 
I'd often get through a month or so of seeing someone before 
finding out they wanted a completely monogamous relationship 
and that they were very vanilla in the bedroom to boot. I was tired 
of wasting my time and needed to find a partner who wanted to 
enjoy a kinky relationship so I moved from traditional dating apps 
like Bumble and Hinge and to apps like #Open, Fetlife, and KinkD. 
While I’ve had a few amazing conversations and meet ups, they've 
primarily been with men in open relationships, couples, or guys 
only looking to hookup. And it seems most people on kinky apps 
want to only talk about sex. While I do feel drawn to this lifestyle, 
I am also looking for a partner. I want someone to spend my life 
with who can also enjoy the kink community with me. How can | 
find a guy that wants a life partner and a fun and kinky sex life? 

— Seeks Partner And Needs Kink 


P.S. One more question: I’m currently enjoying casual sex with a 
male partner who only buys magnum-size condoms but who does 
not need magnum-size condoms. It’s like fucking a half-empty 
grocery store bag. How do! tell him regular condoms would be 
soooooo much better without making him feel bad? 


HETHER YOU’RE ON 
kinky dating apps, main- 
stream dating apps or both, 
SPANK, you're gonna have 
a lot of interactions with a lot 

of guys who aren't right for you 
before you find the guy (or guys) 
who are right for you. And since 


there are plenty of kinky people 
on mainstream dating apps—you 
were one of them—you should be 
on both. Of the happily partnered 
kinky people I know, SPANK, 

half met their partners in “tradi- 
tional” spaces (bars, workplaces, 
mainstream dating apps) while 





On Meeting Masochists 





the other half met their partners 
in kinky spaces (munches, fetish 
parties, kinky dating apps). And 
while no one should be meeting 
anyone in a bar or at parties right 
now—there’s a pandemic on—the 
more places you advertise online, 
the likelier you are to line up a 
compatible partner for when this 
is all over. 

And you shouldn't be sur- 
prised—or put off—when some- 
one you meet on KinkD wants to 
talk about their kinks. When you 
meet someone via a dating app 
that brings people together around 
a shared interest, it’s only natural 
that your initial conversations re- 
volve around that shared interest. 
If you were posting ads on Farmers 
Only or Christian Cafe, your first 
chats would very likely revolve 
around, I don’t know, the price of 
corn or the exact moment you sold 
your soul to Donald Trump. 

Whichever kind of app you meet 
a guy on, youre going to have to 
do the same two things—the same 
work, the same vetting, the same 
screw diligence—just in a differ- 
ent order. When you meet a guy 
on Bumble, SPANK, you establish 
baseline emotional compatibility 
first and then eventually you have 
a conversation about sex. With 
guys you meet on KinkD, you 
establish baseline sexual com- 
patibility first—by talking about 
your mutual sexual interests—and 
eventually get around to determin- 
ing whether you're emotionally 
compatible. 

And, again, since you could meet 
someone with whom you are emo- 
tionally and sexually compatible 
on either kind of dating site— 
mainstream or kinky—you should 
keep your ads up on both. 


P.S. Loose condoms come off and 
loose condoms leak, SPANK, soa 
guy who uses XXL condoms on a 
medium dick puts you at greater 
risk of contracting an STI or hav- 
ing an unplanned pregnancy. And 
for what? To impress the checkout 
clerk at CVS? Don’t worry about 
making him feel bad. Tell him he 
gets condoms that fit or he finds 
someone else to fuck. 
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VE LIVED WITH my girlfriend for over a year now till about a 
month ago when she moved to the East Coast so now we're in a 
long-distance relationship. I supported her move because she’s 
following her dream career and we decided to stay together since 
communication nowadays is pretty easy. But every time I try to text 
or call she responds that she’s too busy or exhausted. I could under- 
stand if this was once in a while but it’s literally all the time. This has 
put a strain on our communication. I became irrational with these 
red flags and I looked up her address and a guy’s name popped up 
including his phone number. Then I did perhaps the most irrational 
thing ever and looked up our phone bill and his number is every- 
where on her section of the bill. I asked her who this dude is and she 
states he’s her landlord and employer. That’s not a red flag, but him 
calling at 1 a.m. when | was working nightshifts before she moved 
is. confronted her and she became defensive and turned everything 
back on me. She called me crazy and hurled more than one “fuck 
you at me and threatened to call the cops on me. I’ve admitted to 
my wrongdoing in violating her privacy and I’ve repeatedly asked her 
to talk about it but it always turns into a fight. We’ve been together 
two years and I’ve never met any of her friends or her 20-year-old 


son. What do you think? 


— I’m Getting Nothing Outta Relationship Except Drama 


THINK THERE'S only so much 
time you should waste on a person 
who doesn't have time for you—to 
say nothing of a person who isn’t 
particularly kind to you and, after 
two years, hasn't integrated you 
into her life in a meaningful way. I 
also think you need to ask yourself 
what’s more likely, IGNORED: your 
girlfriend—who can't take your calls 
now but could take that guy’s in the 
middle of the night when you two 
were living together—is living with 
and working with a guy she knew 
before moving away or that your girl- 
friend is living with and working with 


and fucking with a guy she moved 
across the country to be with? I think 
the latter is far more likely. But even 
if she’s not fucking him—even if she 
isn't holding on to you as a backup or 
doesn’t want to end things because 
you pay her phone bill—she doesn’t 
make time for you and it doesn't 
sound like she’s particularly kind to 
you when she can spare you a mo- 
ment. I don’t know why she hasn't 
done the right thing and ended it, IG- 
NORED, but that doesn’t mean you 
can't do the right thing for yourself 
and end it. 


about this, but here goes anyway: You described the wannafuck- 


: EXPECT MANY of your astute readers will have written to you 


math when arranging a foursome as far more complicated than the 
wannafuckmath when arranging a threesome. But the wannafuck- 
math isn’t actually very complicated. For any n-some, the Wannafuck 
number = n« (n-1). So for the humble twosome, it’s 2 + 1. Two! Just 
what you'd expect. For a threesome, it’s 6. For a foursome, it’s 12. So 
a foursome is wannafuckmathematically six times more complicated 
than a twosome but only twice as complicated as a threesome. Even 
the rarely seen hundredsome only has a wannafuck number of 9,900: 
large, perhaps unachievable, but not infinite. 


WAS ONCE in a room where 

at least a hundred people were 

having sex — in Berlin, naturally 

— so I have seen the elusive hun- 
dredsome with my own eyes. Or the 
hundred-and-then-some, I should 
say. (And to be clear: I was a witness, 
not a participant.) But unlike a three- 
some or a foursome, a hundredsome 
isn’t an arranged-in-advance/by-invi- 
tation-only affair. It’s more of a book- 


— Math Is Sexy Today and Yesterday 


a-large-enough-space-and-advertise- 
it-extensively-and-they-will-come 
affair. So paradoxically, hosting a 
by-invitation-only threesome or four- 
some — or even a by-invitation-only 
tensome — where you establish in 
advance that everyone is attracted 

to each other may be more difficult 
to pull off than hosting a Berlin hun- 
dredsome. 


© mail@savagelove.net. |  @FakeDanSavage | savagelovecast.com 
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Sr Analyst-Marketing Analyt- 
ics — to analyze & deep dive 
data insights, inform strate- 
gic mgmt decisions for mktg. 
REQS: masters in Statistics 
or Econ, +2 yrs exp in statis- 
tical analysis & media rsrch 
for retail mktg metrics. Exp 
must incl: R, VBA, SAS, Py- 
thon, & SQL progrmg lang; 
Excel, Tableau, Power 
Crimson Hexagon, & Adobe 
Analytics tools; Marine Mktg 
Tools; forecasting; regres- 
sion; clustering & classifica- 
tion; & data envelopment 
analysis. Worksite: San 
Francisco CA. Mail resume 
to: Sephora USA Inc, Attn: 
H. Trerise, 525 Market St, 
32nd Fir, Job ID #42530- 
247, San Francisco CA 
94105. Principals Only. No 
calls please. EOE 
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ORDER TO SHOW CAUSE 
FOR CHANGE OF NAME 
Case No. CNC-20-555962 

Superior Court of California, 
County of SAN FRANCISCO 
Petition of: JOBETH ORIENTE 


GALAPON for Change of 
Name 
TO ALL INTERESTED 





Specialist in Home Re- 
pairs (Plumbing, Elec, 
Roof, Dry Wall, Firs, 
Tile, etc.) No Lic. 
Manny 415-850-9326 


HAULING 


CHEAP HAUL Clean Up, 
garage, yard, dem, lite mvg 
Lic # 29572 650-583-6700 


HAULING 


HAULING 24/7 Remove 
carpet, appliances, sofas, 
concrete. Large Truck. 
BILL 415-441-1054 





INDEPENDENT 
HAULERS 


$40 & UP HAUL 
Since 1988 
Lic/Insured 
Free Estimates 
A+ BBB Rating 


(650) 341-7482 





Advertise in 
SF WEEKLY 
Classifieds. 


Call: 415-359-2600 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 19, 2020 


PERSONS: 

Petitioner JOBETH ORIENTE 
GALAPON filed a_ petition 
with this court for a decree 
changing names as follows: 
JOBETH ORIENTE 
GALAPON to JOVELYN 
OJASCASTRO ORIENT 

The Court orders that all 


CONSTRUCTION CO. 


General Building Contractor 
Kitchen » Bath * Additions 
Decks « Stairs * Siding 
Plastering * Painting 
Plumbing ¢ Electrical & More 


18 Years Experience 
Reliable 
Affordable 
English & Chinese 
Free Estimates 


419,130-1016 


Lic #861780 Insured/Bonded 


Remodel & Repair 
Kitchen, Bath, Painting 
Stucco, Siding, 
Windows 
Seismic, Foundation 
Lic #582766 
Bonded, Insured 
Call Mike 415-279-1266 


SFWEEKLY.COM 


persons interested in this 
matter appear before this court 
at the hearing indicated below 
to show cause, if any, why the 
petition for change of name 
should not be granted. Any 
person objecting to the name 
changes described above 
must file a written objection 


80,5, PAINTING 


¢ Wallpaper Installation 
and Removal 
¢ Int./Ext. Painting 
¢ Free Estimate 
Senior Discount . 


415.269.0446 
650-738-9295 


www. sospainting.com 






#526818 


Lic 


a 
ROOFING INC. 
COMMERCIAL ¢ RESIDENTIAL 
ALL TYPES OF ROOFING 
SHEET METAL WORK 
SKYLIGHTS 
Best Price ¢ Best Work 
Best Service 
Sr. Disc ¢ Free Est ¢ Lic#937035 


650-589-2775 
650-343-6671 


HERNANDEZ ROOFING 
New & Re-roof, repairs. 
Free Estimate 


Lic # 860945 
CALL 415-640-7536 








that includes the reasons 
for the objection at least two 
court days before the matter 
is scheduled to be heard and 
must appear at the hearing to 
show cause why the petition 
should not be granted. If no 
written objection is_ timely 
filed, the court may grant the 





MASSAGE THERAPY 











VY SWEET & 
PETITE 
Call Debbie at 
415-571-9873 


INTRODUCTION 
SERVICES 
** FREE Partyline 24/7** 
“Free 10n1 8-9PM daily” 
415-691-3100, 925-953- 


1001 or WebPHONE on 
LiveMatch.com 


RUN 
YOUR 
LEGAL 


AD WITH 
US! 


Call: 
415-314-1835 


petition without a hearing. 
Notice of Hearing: 

Date: DECEMBER 10, 2020, 
Time: 9:00 A.M., Dept.: 103N, 
Room: 103N 

The address of the court is 
400 MCALLISTER STREET, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CA 94102 
A copy of this Order to Show 





Cause shall be published at 
least once each week for four 
successive weeks prior to 
the date set for hearing on 
the petition in the following 
newspaper of general 
circulation, printed in this 
county: SF WEEKLY 

Date: OCTOBER 27, 2020 





VISA __ i 


GARRETT L. WONG 

Judge of the Superior Court 
11/19, 11/26, 12/3, 12/10/20 
CNS-3416536# 

SAN FRANCISCO WEEKLY 


